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When you buy a Wing Piano, sou buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
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at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other » 
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There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. If the pianois not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely norisk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine that it is impossibiv fo1 us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as oereet | as we can in New York City. 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, an 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 


A guarantee for12 years against any defect in tone, acti 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Sean.” 
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_ piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
rene Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 


and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


. have to do is to send us your name and address. 
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If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


_ A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 9 °< 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of RK 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- RS s° 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its é s 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” a 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 


$ Send to the name and 

| address written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 

prices a erms oO yment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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351-382 W.13th 
Send a Postal To-day while you think of St., New York 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 
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What It Means 


By CoMMISSIONER ROBERT WATCHORN 


¥ 


rain storm an accumulation of 

water in the ditches, you have 
seen that the water which is backed 
up, when released carries with it all 
the debris within reach and hurries it 
along to the place where it finds an 
outlet; and as this great stream of 
immigration has increased from year 
1o year it has necessarily brought with 
it some debris which seriously affects 
the problem. The stream can never 
be too large if it is all good; but, as 


|‘ YOU have ever noticed after a 


I have said, it has become so volumi- 


nous that it has picked up a lot of 
debris, and that is why a great many 
people are agitating this question who 
never before gave it any consideration. 
A certain Lord B ‘visited Ellis 
Island not long ago, and as we stood 
watching the streams of humanity 
pressing toward the railways that go 
to the far west, (and you know about 
_ seventy-five per cent. of the immi- 
grants do go west, notwithstanding 


the cry that they all settle in the 


cities), suddenly asked? 
' “Where are all these fellows going? 
Where are they all going?” I said: 
“T will stop them and find out.” So 
I halted the stream and said: “Let 
me see your ticket. Montana, pass 
on; Idaho, pass on;” and so on, many 
states being represented in destina- 
tions shown. 


“Bless me,” he said, “what fine fel- 
lcws they are—what splendid fellows! 
Where are they from?’ “Well,” I 
replied, “those in the last batch are 
from Huntington, England, and some 


are from Essex, and Sussex, and they - 


are all going out west where they ex- 
pect to own farms of their own in- 
stead of having to pay rent to some 
landlord.” He looked astonished, and 
then said: . “That’s a great loss to any 
country—a great loss.” After a 
pause I said: “I should like to show 
you the reverse side of this picture if 
you will allow me. There is another 
batch about to leave; I should like 
you to see them and tell me what you 


think of them.” I gave the signal. for 


the deporting officer in charge to bring 
them along, and he marched about one 
hundred and twenty of them in front 
of us. Now, I do not think that any- 


one in good conscience could have - 
called them a fine looking lot. They 


had gone through the winnowing 


machine at Ellis Island and had been 


found wanting. So these one hund- 
red and twenty, halt and maimed and 


blind and unfit in various ways, came 


along and his lordship turned up his 
nose and said: “What a sorry lot of 
people—what a sorry lot! Where are 
they going?” I said, “They are go- 
ing to England.” “But why, why to 
I'ngland? They are not English.” 
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From stereograph, copyright 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


FAREWELL TO THE FATHERLAND 


“No,” I said, “they are not English, 
but your country allowed them to 
come into England and acquire a 
temporary residence there, and our 


law requires us to send them back 


(when they are not the right sort) to 


the country whence they came. They 


came to us from England; back to 
England they must go.” 

“Aha!” he said, “I see; I see.” I 
then said: “I think your country 
looks at this matter from a wrong 
point of view.” “Why so?” “Be- 
cause as you saw—that sturdy lot of 
people going west to Idaho, Montana, 
etc.; they came from England; you 
have seen the last lot who are being 
deported to England; you have taken 
these last in exchange for the first, 
and the exchange is not a good one. 


Now, why is it not possible'for you to. 


will work?” 


unfit and undesirable. It 


men and women who will work.”’ 


co-operate with the United States in 
reserving England for those who can 
And I tell you, my 
friends, that it is humane to legislate 
and to enforce law so as to discourage, 
if not to forbid, the emigration of the 
is wise 
legislation which says to a man before 
he leaves home: “In order to get in- 
to the land that is flowing with milk 
and honey, you must be able to render 
scme service. You cannot go over 
there and loaf. What they want to- 
day in the United States is laborers— 
As 
the President of the United States 
has said in his magnificent epigram, 
which it seems to me might almost be 
called the substance of the immigra- 
tion problem: “We cannot have too 


‘many good immigrants, and we do 
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heart, the reverse program would be 
the better one; namely, to close the 
door against those who are educated 
and let in those who are not, for the 
simple reason that we are educating 
our own people, and the educated ones 
that come here from Europe come to 
compete with our own educated peo- 
ple. What we want are those who 
will take hold of the pick and shovel. 
A graduate of Yale, Harvard, of a 
high school, or commercial college, 
has not time for the pick and shovel— 
he would have served his school time 
to little purpose if he had. 

Not long ago on West Street in 


not want any bad 
ones.’ 

There have been 
many propositions 
as to how to settle 
this question, 
whom to admit 
and whom to ex- 
clude, and Congre- 
gationalists will 
doubtless have a 
great deal to say 
finally in the mat- 
ter. The agitators 
have their 
day; they make 


front of one of 
those remarkable 
institutions known 
as a ship’s chan- 
dlery, there hung 
an old-time mud 
anchor, such as lit- 
tle sloops used to 
use to anchor, and 
one day an [rish- 
man in _ passing 


it. He looked at it 
so long and intently 
that at last the own- 
er of store 


impossible propositions; and _ then 
sensible people come to the rescue and 
settle the thing; and just so this 
question will finally be settled. Now, 
I do not think any of us should be 
carried away by the unintelligent talk 
that has filled the air for some time 


favored a lawxthat should discriminate 
against the illiterate, but I-am almost 
tempted to say that in the interest of 
the United States, certainly in the in- 
terest of those who have her indus- 
trial and commercial supremacy at 


Photographs, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
LIFE IN THE STEERAGE 


stopped to examine. 
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thought there must be something 
wrong with the man and he called a 
policeman who ordered him to move 
on. “Sure, and I’m doin’ nobody no 
harm,” he said. ‘What are you do- 
ing here so long? he was asked. “I 
was just awatchin’ 'to see the man who 
would use that pick; I thought I was 
the king of the pick and shovel gang, 
but I see I’m not in it.” Now, what 
this country really and truly needs 
are those who will use the pick, not 
as big a pick as a mud anchor, but 
just a pick that will do the work. 
There is probably no question asked 
as often as this one: 
“Where do they all go? What do 
they all find to do?’ Of course those 
who ask this have given no thought 
to the question of political economy ; 
if they had they would know that the 
more people come the more there is 
to do for those who are here. Work 
begets work; people occasion work 
and make markets, and so long as they 
come in robust, healthy fashion, there 
cannot be too many, and they will all 
help to augment the supremacy of the 
United States as a commercial entity 
and power. It is not twenty-five years 
since political economists of the 
United States with pride compared 
the commerce of this great nation with 
the commerce of Germany; twenty 
years ago they began to compare it 
with the combined commerce of 
Germany and France; and fifteen 
years ago they even had the audacity 
to compare it with that of Great 
Britain; and twenty-five years hence 
they will reckon it with the combined 
commerce of the countries of Europe. 
Do you suppose for a moment that 
the Almighty who created such 
miracles as the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the magnificent Yellowstone 
Park, and hundreds of other more or 
less equally magnificent things, will 
stop at that? No, He is going to per- 
form a miracle with the human race, 
and do it right here where a man is 
free and independent and where each, 
can work out his or her own destiny ; 
and he who would have us close the 


door siniinns anyone, man or woman, 
who would contribute to the consum- 
mation of that great end is not wise 
and is not patriotic. And he who 
would open the door and let in any- 
one who would tend to retard that 
consummation is equally unwise and 
unpatriotic. 

Many delegations come to Ellis Is- 
land, and they are always interesting 
and no doubt interested. Last Sat- 
urday one of forty-five boys from 
Brooklyn came—boys ranging from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. They 
came into my office and asked me to 
make them an address. I said “All 
right, boys; | am very busy, but never 
mind, come right in.” Then I said, 
“now boys, what part of this building 
would you like me to show you first ?” 
One little fellow at once rose from 


‘his seat, stepped right out in front 


and said “The restaurant!” Now do 
you know why these immigrants flock 
to us in ever increasing numbers. 
They are looking for the American 
restaurant. That is the truth; and 
they came because those who have. 
come before them have written home 
and haye told them how good the 
steak is, how well it is cooked; that 
when pay-day comes there is always 
enough money to buy for themselves 
and the children—an experience they 
never had before. They come here in 
response to those missives of love that 
are written in the hours of enthusiasm 
born of the first possession of a dol- 
lar. That is what brings them; and 
so long as the prosperity of this land 
continues these missives of love and 
encouragement will cross the ocean 
and immigrants will come in response 
‘to them, all finally to be moulded into 
the likeness of good Americans. That 
is why I do not believe in this propo- 
sition to shut out people solely because 
they cannot read and write, and even 
those who do advocate it do so be- 
cause the mass of illiterate people may 
cast illiterate ballots. But for that a 
remedy has already been provided. 

A new naturalization law went into 
effect the twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
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From stereographs, copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


ENTERING THE LAND OF PROMISE 


tember, 1906—it is scarcely a month 
old—and as soon as it became opera- 
tive the danger of an illiterate electo- 
rate was averted. No person entering 
the United States after the twenty- 
seventh day of September, 1906, may 
become naturalized until he has re- 
sided in the United States for five 
consecutive years. If he leaves be- 
fore the five years have elapsed he 
cancels all his time and must begin 
anew on his return. And further, at 
the end of five years’ consecutive 
residence he cannot be naturalized un- 
less he is able to go into open court 
and ask the court in the English lan- 
guage to naturalize him, and even 
then he cannot be naturalized unless 
he is able to sign his own application 
in the presence of the court, and 
furnish a certificate of landing issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Immigration 


and Naturalization. So that does away 
once and for all with the dread of an 
illiterate electorate. Now, it may be 


your duty sometime to speak to your 


Congressman about this question— 
and I know Congressmen always 
listen to Congregationalists—and it.is 
important that you should be able to 


speak intelligently. Those who op-. 


pose the present immigration policy 
always contend that it is a crime to 
let a man break up his home way off 
in the Balkan mountains somewhere, 
spend his little all to come over here, 
and then send him back hopeless and 
penniless. Now the truth is, the sum 
total of those deported is comparative- 
ly small-—not more than three-quar- 
ters of one per cent—and it will test 


the wit of man to devise a plan that 


will prevent the hardships incident to 
these deportations or to avoid their 
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necessity without doing—in a measure 
—violence to the sacred principle of 
the right of expatriation. 

In 1903 the first fine was imposed 
on steamship lines for bringing peo- 
ple to the United States afflicted with 
a loathsome, contagious disease. Prior 
to that time all the hospital space on 
Ellis Island, and all the space we 
could hire in Brooklyn and Hoboken 
was taken up with those thus afflicted ; 
but now when the steamship lines must 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars for 
each person thus afflicted, the number 


has fallen off quite considerably. 


They say “If we get only forty dollars 
for a ticket, and have to pay a fine of 
one hundred dollars to the United 
States Government for each person 
not up to the mark in this way, and 
then have to take them back for 
nothing, where do we profit? We'll 
leave them at home.” So if it is wise 
legislation to impose a fine of one 
hundred dollars on account of those 
afflicted with painful and contagious 
diseases that are a menace to all who 
might associate with them, would it 
not be equally sound legislation to im- 
pose on steamship lines a fine for 
bringing to our shores the insane, the 
weak and feeble-minded, or those af- 
flicted in any way unfitting them for 
self-support? Obviously it would be. 
In fact it seems so patent, so plain, so 
obvious, that it is not susceptible of 
argument. | ae 

I hope when Congress meets that 
this sort of legislation will receive 
favorable consideration, and_ that 
those who are to frame the bills re- 


lating to immigration will take this 


view of the matter rather than the 
absurd and ridiculous view that 
tends to shut out everybody on numer- 
ical ground only. | 

An Irishwoman and her two boys, 
aged respectively ten and _ twelve, 
came into my office to-day to pro- 
test against what she called the unjust 
and unwarranted decision of the In- 
spectors to send her back to Ireland. 


“Why,” she said, “my husband is in. 


Erie, Pa.; he has sent for me and the 
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two boys. We have closed out every- 
thing at home. The idea of sending ~ 
us back to Ireland is all wrong;; it is to 
Erie we want to go.” I investigated 
the record and found that the ten 
year old boy had been pronounced by 
the examining physician to be feeble- 


minded. Now I contend that a feeble- 


minded person should never be admit- 
ted. It would be bad to have to take 
care of him; but that is not all, for 
in the course of time he might become 


-the father of some American-born 


feeble-minded children. I agreed 
with the Inspectors who had rendered 
the decision, and insisted on their go- 
ing back, notwithstanding that the fa- 
ther was in Erie. I went up to the 
feeble-minded boy, placed my hand on 
his head and asked him his age; he 
did not seem to know he had any age. 
I then said, “Can you read and 
write?” And what do you think his 
mother said—“He cannot, Sir, but the 
boy behind him can read and write for 
both of ’em.” Fortunately we are not 
permitted to allow one immigrant to 
answer for another. Under the im- 
migration law every alien must an- 
swer for himself and not for another. 

In the latter part of August I visit- 
ed Fiume, Hungary, and boarded one 
of those huge passenger carrying ves- 
sels while it was taking on board 
some 2300 Hungarians destined to 
New York—strong, sturdy, vigorous 
young men and equally vigorous 
women—the latter for the most part 
destined to join their husbands in the 
United States, a great number of them 
being accompanied by their children. 
Just before the steamer left the pier 


-on her westward voyage the Governor 


of Fiuyme—Count Narko—came on 
board. He is a well-known Hun- 
garian statesman and very accomplish- 
ed gentleman: a man cultured by ed- 
ucation and broadened by travel, and 
fully competent to consider the emi- 
gration problem of Hungary in an in- 
telligent manner. After conversing 
with him for some time on general 
topics I said, as we looked out on the 
great mass of immigrants on board: 
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IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING AT ELIJ.IS ISLAND 


“You are letting us have a fine lot on 
this boat, Count.” He instantly re- 
plied: “I do not want to discuss it. 
The thought of the subject always 
distresses me. The loss to Hungary 
is SO pronounced, so incalculable, that 
I always turn away from the sight of 
my countrymen and countrywomen 
leaving our shores. Hungary is suf- 
fering a serious drain. I wish you 
Americans did not pay such high 
wages. 
to restrain them, considering the at- 
tractions which your country offers 
them.” To which I replied: “I do 
not think the thoughtful people of 
America will ever regret the coming 
to America of such people as these; 
and perhaps some day, in the provi- 


It is useless for us to attempt 


dence of God, they will come back to” 
you either in person or in spirit and 


influence, and who shall say that they 
may not revolutionize Hungary eco- 
nomically and bring about an indus- 


trial situation here more approximate 


to that which now prevails in the 
United States?” | 

And, my dear friends, it is this 
thought I would leave with you by 
way of conclusion: 
this land and from her institutions 
that there will go out a great light 
that will ultimately brighten the 
whole earth, not only industrially and 
commercially, but spiritually. The 
United States is the world’s exampler, 


and by it the world must ultimately. 


be led to a higher plane: of existence. 


That it is from — 
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The Boon of Immigration 


By NEWELL DwicuT HILtLIs 


OR city and country alike the 

present year has been most pro- 

pitious. Other summers have 
been bountiful, but this year the 
heavens have sent quadruple treas- 
ure upon the land. From _ every 
quarter comes the story of unex- 
ampled harvests, and soon the farmers 
will be rich beyond all their dreams. 
Great is the treasure for the Republic 


through herds and flocks, through 


shocks of corn and sheaves of wheat! 
Great also the wealth through vine- 
yard and orchard, but the greatest and 
most unmixed good fortune that has 
come to the Republic during the year 
will be its crop of immigrants. 
Think of it! A million new work- 
men or mothers of future workmen 
this year. The other day I saw 400 
young men who had landed but 
twenty-four hours before. They filled 
a train and were under the charge of 
a railway official. They were going 
900 miles west of New York to work 
upon the new grades and bridges of a 
railroad whose track being 
straightened and shortened. “What 
will you pay these men?” I asked the 
official. “Oh, $1.50 a day and their 
board.” “Each man then,” I answered, 
“is worth to the’ country $500 a year. 
Fach one of these immigrants repre- 
sents a steam engine costing $10,000, 
and bringing in $500 at 5 per cent.” 
“All of that.” was the official’s reply. 
But a million immigrants means 
300,000 of these men. If each work- 
man represents a loom, a small ship, 
an engine or a house, costing $10,000 
and producing $500 a year, it is as if 
the Old World had sent the Republic 
a free gift of three billions that will 
produce for us next year 150 millions. 
These newcomers also represent the 
picked men and women of the work- 
ing classes of the Old World. Those 
who read some pessimist’s statement 


lion immigrants. 
goes to Ellis Island, who will study 


make his fortune. 


about the diseased and criminal class- 
es that are coming to this country will 
feel troubled by the thought of a mil- 
But the man who 


the people leaving not one steamer, 

but twenty steamers, will conclude his 

personal investigations with enthu- 

siasm for the newcomers and with 

high hope for his country! 

THE IMMIGRANTS ARE NOT THE WORST, 
THE BEST CLASSES. 

Just now politicians are talking 
about bills to restrict immigration. 
Impulsive, our people may go to an 
extreme. The theorists are already 
organizing and preparing to carry 
laws that will halve the present im- 
migration. But the whole question is 
one of fact, and the simple fact is that 
our newcomers are strongest, 
healthiest, most intelligent and re- 
sourceful of the Old World peoples. 

Within the past five years one 
Italian city of a hundred thousand 
people has sent one-fourth of its 
families to this country, and those 
who came to us_ represented the 
families from whom that. city had 
hoped the most. 

It is not an easy thing for any youth | 
to leave his home and start out to ~ 
It is still more dif- 
ficult for a youth to leave his native 


land as well as his family ties behind 


him, The pioneer who can go out 
into a new land must be a man of iron 
streneth. couragi2, self-reliance, with 
confidence in his own resources. 
Given a family of six sons and 
daughters in Ireland or Scotland, in — 
Switzerland or Italy, which one of 
the six children will emigrate? 

It always the strongest and 
brightest son and daughter. 

Superficial men say that the immi- 
grant produces the slums in New 
York. No conception can be more - 
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foolish or false. The simple fact is 
that South Ireland and certain cities 
of Italy are in danger of. becoming 
slums, because their best sons and 
daughters have removed to this coun- 
try, leaving the children who are weak 
of nerve, with poor, starved blood and 


spindle shanks, not quite equal to the 


battle in a new country. Remaining 
at home in South Ireland or Italy, 
' these who do not emigrate produce 
the problem of poverty and misery in 
the country and the slum problem in 
the city. 

Recently one of our magazines pub- 
lished a long article on the slum 
districts of New York, saying that 
these districts were produced by the 
immigrants. In the last three years 
two million inmmigrants have come 


to New York. Did the slum districts 


of New York increase by two mil- 
lions? As a matter of fact the popu- 
lation of New York increased by only 
a tithe of two millions, and a large 
percentage of this gain was through 


native blood coming up to the city to 
make its fortune. Our social settle- 
ment workers have long ago found 
out that the foreigner stays in the city 
of New York just long enough to ac- 
cumulate money to get to the mine or 
factory, but especially to the land. 

What 

Immigrants make the slums ! 

Why, the three greatest slum 
centres of the world are where the 
population is absolutely pure, with- 
out a mixture of immigrant. The 


very heart of the slum centre of East | 


London is pure English. The very 
heart of the slum centre of Glasgow is 
pure Scotch. The very heart of the 
slum section of South Ireland is pure 
Irish, without a mixture of foreign 
blood. All three sections have lost 
their brightest sons by emigration to 
Australia or Canada or the United 
States. The weaker ones of the 
family staved in the old home and 
sunk into the abyss. | 

Men who sit in the office or study 
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and write essays on the “perils of im- 
migration’ may be. pessimistic, but I 
affirm without fear of contradiction 
that no man has ever gone to Ellis 
Island and studied the immigrants 
landing from ten successive ships 
without passing through a revulsion 
of sentiment or becoming as optimis- 
tic about our newcomers as the men 
who have charge of our immigration, 
who are best qualified to report ‘upon 
it. 


THE REPUBLIC NEEDS 5,000,000 WORK- 


MEN. 
So far from one inillion immigrants 
overstocking the country, the Repub- 
lic now is in need of 5,000,000 work- 


men. The interior. States, the Rocky 


Mountain States and especially the 
States of the Pacific coast, are) like a 
dry and thirsty land. The waters of 
immigration are taken up and absorb- 
ed by the States on the Atlantic coast. 
Only now and then does a foreigner 
cross the Rocky Mountains. Our 
native-born sons are $2 and $3 a day 


men. The public schools have de- 
veloped many -hungers in them and 
raised the scale of living. The Ameri- 
can will not do the drudgery involved 
in opening up a new country. 

The great West wants 5,000,000 
immigrants. These men are needed 
to tear up the sagebrush of Montana 
and Idahoand Wyoming and Colorado. 
They are needed to dig the irrigation 
ditches and open up streams in the 
desert. They are needed to tear up the 
wild prairie soil of the Dakotas in the 
North and Texas in the South. Why, 
the Lone Star State alone wants 20,- 
000,000 people. Indeed, the question 
how to secure immigrants for the Pa- 
cific coast is the most pressing ques- 
tion of the day. Oregon and Wash- 
ington are overcitied and undercount- 
ried. One-half of the population 
lives in the cities and large towns, but 
a city like Seattle or Portland must 
have a farming country to support it; 
and the only hope of securing a farm- 


‘ing country is through the immigrants 
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who will still do pioneer work, lay the 
foundations of towns, grade the rail- 
roads, dig irrigating ditches, tear up 
the sagebrush and cover the great 
plains with rich harvests. Until these 
immigrants are brought in the econo- 
mic problem cannot be solved. 


We have cities in the Mississippi - 


Valley and we have cities on the Pa- 
cific coast, and the freight bills involv- 
ed in carrying goods across these 
long unsettled areas represent enor- 
mous industrial waste, and the only 
way out of it is to cover the Rocky 
Mountain States with little towns and 
develop agricultural resources through 
newcomers who will still work for 


$1.50 a day. 
IMMIGRANTS ARE MAKING A NEW WEST 
But, it is said, the immigrants flock 


to the cities and they will not go to 


the lands. The opposite is the fact. 
The immigrant stays in the factory 
town or city for a little time until he 
gets enough money to start for the 
land, and then he goes into the West. 
Take the creat rich State of Minne- 
sota. One vast section of Minnesota 
was settled by Swedes, Norwegians 
and Danes. What wealth is theirs! 
_ What splendid farms! What houses, 
barns and granaries! How prosper- 
ous the towns look! What schools 
and churches! 

In a town surrounded by these peo- 
ple, Rochester, Minn., there is to-day 
hospital, the fame 6f whose sur- 
veons has gone out through all the 
world. 
Paris. New York and Philadelphia 
have gone to Rochester to study that 

marvelous Hospital. But do these 
immigrants stand for the public 
school, the high school and the col- 
lege? Go to the University of Min- 
nesota for the answer. Already it is 
fifth or sixth among the creat univer- 
sities of this country. The ‘most 
striking thing in the great audience is 
the proportion of flaxen-haired blonds. 
These voung men, who are studving 
for law and medicine. for the great 


arts and handicrafts are the children 


Union. 


to travel, 


mother had given him. 
boat. 


-as to what he was to receive. 


Physicians from and 


sstock-vards, 
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of foreign-born parents. And these 
foreigners have built the richest sec- 
tion in one of the richest States in the 


A MARVELOUS STORY 

The achievements of some of these 
immigrants read like a romance. 
Forty years ago a German mother 
took her little boy of eleven years of - 
age to the church. On the way home, 
she reminded the child that there were 
ten mouths to fill, that the winter 
would be long, that already the 
family had but two meals a day and 
that on the morrow he must go with 
another family to Antwerp and set sail 
for America and earn money and send 
it home to help support the other 
children That night she sewed one 
silver coin and one gold coin in the 
boy’s pocket, and gave the family of 
immigrants, with whom the child was 
money for the steerage 
ticket. Three weeks later, the boy of 
eleven found himself on a wharf in 
New York deserted by the German 
family, who did not wats to be troubl- 
ed with him. 

The child knew not a word of the 
English language. He was determin- 
ed not to spend. the precious coins his 
In the dusk 
of the cold autumn evening he saw 
people carrying bundles to the ferry- 
Unable to speak a word of the 
language he began to carry the 
bundles without making any bargain 
Soon 
the boy picked up coppers enough to 

pay. for his lodging, his supper and 

Because he knew little about the 
city and much about the farm, he left 
the city behind him and walked into 
the country. One night he came to a 
farmer's house in Connecticut, where 
he lived until he was fourteen, 
and then he made his way to Chicago. 
There he worked for a man near the 
who gave him a bed in 
the barn. One night as he was going 
to the harn he heard two stock drover ers 
auerving where thev could sleep. i 
asmtuch as the little hotel was full. 
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“You can have my bed for 2 25 cents 
apiece,’ said the boy. That night he 
spent in a blanket in the hay. After 
that he made it his task each night 
after the work was done to find two 
drovers who would. hire his _ bed. 

One morning one of the drovers 
told him about a steer that had broken 
its leg on the car and why the beef 
packers would not buy this steer. The 
boy took $10 from his purse, bought 
the steer, in the belief that the ox’s 
leg was sprained and not broken. 


_Soon he began to buy and sell cattle. 


Twelve years passed. One morn- 
ing the city of Chicago was in ashes. 
The cashier of the First National 
Bank, after two days, reached the 
ruins, whose ashes’ covered his 
safety vault. Just then this young 
German appeared on the scene and 
accosted the banker. 

“Are the vaults safe?” was the first 
question. His next sentence was a 
proffer of help. , 

“You will need money,” he said to 
the cashier. Well, I have just sold a 
lot of cattle in New York City and 
have $150,000 in the bank down there, 


and you can have it all.” 


That man is to-day one of the rich- 
est merchants in Chicago, and is 
worth many millions of dollars. There 
came a dav when he bought the great 
house and estate in Germany where 
his father and mother had worked as 
peasants. 

This story could be multiplied 
many times. Think of what Scotch 
immigrants have done in this country 
in finance! Think of what Engtish- 
men have done in our business! Think 
of what the Scotch Trish have done 
in our law, government and_ el- 
oquence! Think of our German 1m- 
migrants! Garihaldi, who freed Italy, 
came as an immigrant to our shores. 
He lived in Brooklyn and Staten Is- 
lend, and here learned to love liberty 
and our free institutions. From our 
country he derived the inspiration and 
strenoth that equinned him to return 
to Rome and with Mazzini emanci- 
pate Italy. [of the brichtest 


pages in the history of this Republic 
holds the names of our immigrants. 
IMMIGRANTS AND CRIME 

It is said that our immigrants re- 
present the criminal classes. Doubt- 
less some criminals come to our 
shores. It is said by our police that 
when a man_commits murder and 
wants to hide himself he starts for 
Broadway, New York. The criminal 
knows that there is no ambush like a 
crowd. The multitudes hide him. 
He is safer amidst the surging 
throngs than in a solitary forest. So 
the foreign criminal seeks cover in 
the multitudes that crowd on the ship. 
But there is no reason for believing 
that the number of these is large. 


Careful analysis of the statistics of 


crime does not show that the last two 
million of our immigrants have affect- 
ed these statistics. Furthermore, 
there are crimes and crimes. | 

Carl Schurz, one of our most emi- 
nent public men and patriots, broke the 
law of his country because that law re- 
presented despotism. Garibaldi was a 
criminal, judged by the laws of de- 
spotic Italy. To-day Tolstoi is a 
criminal. Maxime Gorky. who wishes 
to come to our country could be re- 
turned_as a criminal because he has 
broken the laws of Russia, whose 
despotism he is seeking to overthrow. 
Suppose your student brother had 
been exiled to Siberia for criticising 
the Czar’s conduct of the war. Sup- 
pose your mother had been stripped 
to the back, tied to the tail end of a 
cart and flogged through the street 
for defending her son and criticising 
the Czar! Would vou not break the 
laws of Russia if vou were living 
there? Recently four young men 
landed in New York from Servia. All 
were represented as criminals, but the 
crime of each consisted in resisting 


the tvranny of*a government that he 


Was trving to*reform. Yet there is 
not an American living, with a drop. 
of bleod in his veins or a spark of the 
old fire in his heart who wouldn’t 
have made a similar protest against 
oppression and misgovernment. 
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In the fourth century the forest 
children began their movement. One 
column had a base resting in the 
forests of Russia, and one column had 
its base resting on the seas of Hol- 
land. Soon the two columns met like 
the point of a wedge on the north of 
Italy, and the forest children broke 


through the Roman wall and swept 


down upon the Eternal City. Pour- 
ing in their new tides of life and 
blood, they saved the worn-out fami- 
lies of old Rome and they carried civi- 
lization over Europe. 

Under some similar impulse fain 


from above, the people of the Old 
World are now coming to the Repub- 
lic. They are coming to stay and to 
build homes, but they will write back 
to the Old World and become the 
missionaries of liberty in the old 
lands where despotism reigns. With 
intermarriage the bloods will be cross- 
ed. Herbert Spencer believed that 


with this crossing would come a new 


and higher type of man. From the 
viewpoint of science he ought to be 
the best, tallest, strongest, handsom- 
est and most intelligent type of man 
the world has ever seen. 
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Ed itor’s 
A Question of the Hour 


IIERE are many such questions, 
T bewildering thoughtful minds by 

their: number and complexity. 
Yet, if one may judge from the rapid 
increase of immigration literature, and 
the continuous demand upon our mis- 
sionary boards for information, no 
one question of the hour is just now 
exciting so wide attention or receiving 
more careful study than the problem 
of foreign immigration. We are 
happy to contribute to the discussion 
two notable addresses made at the 
October meeting of the Brooklyn 
Congregational Club. They were 
taken stenographically for THE HoME 
MISSIONARY, and corrected by their 
authors. 


Commissioner Watehorn occupies a 


point of view enjoyed by no other 
man in America. ITfor three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year he is 
in close, practical contact with the im- 
migration problem in all its phases. 
His observation and experience lead 
him to desire some changes in the im- 
migration law, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the number of undesirable 
aliens; but beyond this, the word “re 
striction” is not found in all his creed. 
He quotes and warmly approves the 
famous dictum of President Roose- 
velt:—“We cannot) have too many 
good immigrants and we do not want 
any bad ones.” 

Dr. Hillis is a creat traveler in his 
own country, and wherever he goes 
he makes a study of public opinion. 
He comes back to say to his Brooklyn 
brethren, in words as strong as his 
eloquent utterance can make them: 

“Creat 1s the treasure for the Re- 
public through herds and _ flocks, 
through shocks of corn and sheaves of 
wheat, but the greatest and most un- 
mixed good fortune that has come to 
the Republic during the year will be 
its crop of immigrants.” 


Outlook 


It is noteworthy that in both of 
these addresses, and in most of tlhe 
recent literature on the subject, the 
tone of despair which marked the dis- 
cussion of this question not twenty- 
five years ago is totally absent. The 
conditions have been more closely 
studied; light has grown and the 
‘menace of foreign immigration” has 
almost totally disappeared. America 
is to-day actually bidding for the im- 
migrant. The-congestion of foreign 
elements in large cities, which has 
been a fruitful cause of alarm, is now 
discovered to have been an exaggera- 
tion. Congestion there is without a 
doubt, but not to the extent supposed 
or imagined. Professor Willcox of 
Cornell University, and formerly con- 
nected with the census office, clearly 
demonstrates from a searching study 
of the figures that fully eighty per 
cent of those who land at our. ports 
of entry find their way in a few 
months into the wide spaces of the 
West and South. 

Altogether, here are the strongest 

n.otives for a vast increase of home 
missionary effort for the foreigner. 
It is proved beyond the last doubt 
that this foreigner, from whatever 
land he may come, is convertible into 
an American citizen and an American 
Christian, and that for this very pur- 
pose he has been driven to these 
shores. We are pleased to note that 
our own Education Society is moving 
to increase the trained force of foreign 
speaking missionaries. That is well 
and necessitates at once a correspond- 
ing activity on the part of our church 
planting society. The two movements 
are strictly reciprocal; more trained 
pastors, more churches to employ 
them; more churches, more men to 
pastor them. Indeed. along all lines 
of church founding and church build- 
ing, of Sunday school planting and 
ministerial education for foreigners, 
this is the hour of a glorious and un- 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


precedented opportunity. All denomi- 
- nations of Christians, however divided 
by sect, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, may work in harmony for the 
foreigner. Congregationalists have 


their share with the rest, and should | 


welcome it eagerly. With joined 
hands, with one heart, with consecrat- 
ed gifts of time and money, and with 
quenchless faith in the future of 
America, let us face this question of 
the hour! 


A Notable Gathering 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Home Missionary 
Society (January 23-27), promises to 
be an event of uncommon interest. 
The Executive Committee have made 
extensive arrangements for the ac- 
commodation, not only of the Direc- 
ters, but of the Secretaries of the 
Constituent States and the Superin- 
tendents of the Co-operating States 
and Missionary Districts, all of which 
are invited. The gathering will in- 
clude about sixty official ‘representa- 
tives of the Home Missionary in- 


terests of our churches, and they will 


come from every part of the Union. 

Through the influence of Mr. 
James G. Cannon of the Executive 
Committee the Hotel Gramatan, 
situated at Bronxville, about twenty 

minutes ride from New York, has 
been secured for the accorrimodation 
of those in attendance upon this 
gathering. Here the Directors will 
hold their annual meeting and tran- 
sact the important. business which de- 
volves upon them by the Constitution. 
_ The proceedings of the Executive 
Committee during the year will be 


283 
carefully reviewed and every interest 
of the Society will be discussed. 

Not the least interest of the occas- 
ion, however, during the four days of 
this gathering, will be the sessions of 
the State Secretaries and Superinten- 
dents. Questions of great practical 
interest will be considered. Papers 
will be read which will form the basis 
of discussion. “How to get Compe- 
tent Men for Home Mission Church- 
es,” “How to Secure the Co-operation 
of Men in the Churches,” “The Secre- 
tary’s and Superintendent’ s Oppor- 
tunity for Leadership,” “The Sources 
of Supply,’ “The Treasuries of the 
East,” “The Fountains of the West,” 
“Our Vantage Point as a Financial 
Organization,” “Effective Money 
Raising Campaigns,’ “The Home 
Missionary Society as an Evangelistic 


Force.” These are but a part of the 


themes that will occupy the attention 
of the meeting. | 

On Friday evening a reception and 
social gathering will be held at the 
hotel and a special train from New 


York will be provided for the accom- 


modation of a large number of guests 
representing the churches of the city. 

On Sunday, January 27th, follow- 
ing the convention, the pulpits of 
New York and Brooklyn, and to some 
extent those of New Jersey, will be 
occupied by these missionary visitors. 
From the scope of this occasion as 
outlined above it will be seen that the 
plan is unique. No such combined 
meeting for business and missionary 
arousing has probablv ever been held, 
and it may well mark the beginning of 
a new era of Home Missionary zeal 
and accomplishment. | 
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The Island of Disenchantment 


By Mary Kay Hype 


ILOLLA NDESE 


never known what 


sad faced M adonna. One would think the woman had 
A Tragic 


it was to smile. Dry, shiny eves that iddsted to shed more tears.. 
despair pictured in every feature. | 

Eight days now she has waited at Ellis island for her husband who 1s no 
farther away than Jersey City, but who as yet remains unreached by letters or 
telegrams. People who can neither read nor write, easily make mistakes in 
giving or understanding addresses. 

Telegrams have been sent to Jan Beals Hals, and to Jans Hals Beals, and 
to Beals Hals Jans, and. so on. As yet no response. 

The woman strides up and down like a iraneey queen, her little boy by her 
side. 

On a bench sits huddled the golden- heirdd, blite- eved little daughter, whose 
fat checks are literally blistered by the scalding tears still owing down her 
face to be mopped away with a handkerchief already dripping. 

A hasty cali from an official! Good news! The husband is found! He 
will be here to-morrow morning. The over yhrqned 7oman 1 faints in the arms 
cf the | | 


IRELAND 


Loquacity is relief in time of trouble. The foreigner shut in to herself by 
the strangeness of her tongue, suffers more than do those of English speech 
who can more readily relate their sufferings to sympathetic ears and hearts. 

An Irish woman “with 100 pounds in the bank at home, mum,” has waited 
a week without being permitted to land. She has with her, five children and 
the address of her husband ‘ ‘in Culluraydo, mum.’ The innocent soul brought 
only a little more than enough of her fortune to buy tickets for herself and 
children as far as N ew Vork, supposing it was but a short distance to her ulti- 
mate destination. — 
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“Sure, I have coozins in the city. Couldn't I find thim and shtay until me 
man sends the money?” 

Meanwhile her husband having received the teke grams sent by the officials, 
determines to come to New York himself, and waiting to settle up Ins affairs 
delays matters a few days longer. In his impatience, "however, he sends tele- 
gram after telegram to his wife. 

7 ““Ts your husband crazy? they ask her, ‘that he kapes wiring and wiring?’ 
“Indade he’s not crazy at all. No! But it shows that he hays me some at- 
fintion,’ ”’ 

She and her children with their large, soft, lustrous blue eyes and black 
_ hatr, look neat and tidy. She laments being shut in “with the loikes o° thim,” 
as she designates the other occupants of the cell-like room. | 

“Me heart ts squeczin up in me, lest something happen to the childer and 
they get sick,” she frets. “But we'll be out o’ here by Monday.” 

“And then you have to take the long journey to Colorado?” 


“O, no, mum. Me husband ’ll not be going hack. It’s all Chinaze, it 19 


out there. He'll shtay here with me and the childer.” 
“Going to live here in New York?” 
‘Yis, here or in Brook—lyn. Me husband can fnd work there, anyway.” 
“What does your husband do? ‘ | 
“Sure, he’s a miner, mum.’ 


CHARLEY 


Charley left home «ith his steamship ticket and five dottens When he 
declared his financia! standing and his intention of going to (Veemnre to jom 
hts brother, naturally he was detained. Dee 

He was bright, ambitious, energetic, and expected to go immediately to 
work when he reached this countrys Of the distance to Winnipeg and of the 
expense of such a journey he had no idea. It was two weeks after his arrival, 
before a letter and check reached him in reply to a letter sent to his brother. 


TIMMY 


Timmy had two hundred dollars beside his steamship ticket, when he left 
his home with the definite purpose of going to his uncle in Texas. 

But Timmy awoke one day at the end of a severe attack of sea-sickness on 
the voyage, to find his two hundred dollars gone. : 

Of course his story met with little credence among the officials. His 
straightforward appearance, however, was in his favor, and won the good 
graces of at least one person in authority. 

Telegrams and letters were sent to Timmy's uncle in Tlewas but no re- 
plies were forthcoming. Timmy was detained and his case deferred for a whole 
long mouth. People then lost faith in Timmy and his story, and he was about 
to be deported, when there came from Texas a telegram, “What do you know 
of the whereabouts of Timothy Donalds?’ 

The uncle had been absent from his ranch on a long trip, and on his re- 
turn found the accumulation of letters and telegrams. Faith in Timmy was re- 
stored, and in due season he was sent on his way rejoicing. — 


KATIE 


F Katie landed in this country with fifty cents and her sister's address im 
oston. 
The sister was written to, and replied, promising to find Katie ‘ a place’’ 
and to send her money for a railroad ticket out of “next week’s wages.” 

“How did you expect to get to your sister with so little One ?” she was 
asked. | 
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“O,” she replied ingenuously, “I thought I’d go up the road and knock at 
the first door, and ask the wr to let me stay until I could find Norah.” 


THE SHADOW OF AN EARLY CRIME 


Francisco had come to the New World to begin a new life. The shadow 
of an early misdeed had followed him up to manhood, and he had fled across 
the seas thinking to be free. 

When a little boy, he with several other urchins made a raid on the Poor- 
Box of the Church. Not because the boys needed or desired the money, but 
simply as a mischievous prank. A custodian discovered them in time to catch 
Francisco. The other lads escaped. He was arrested and sent to jail for three 
months. 

The story of this escapade and of its puntshment clung to him. Although 
he grew up to be a good, honest, truthful boy, perhaps the more so for his bitter 
experience, he was aware of the atmosphere of mistrust continually surround- 
ing him, and he found it hard to obtain a situation where he could earn a living. 
After many years of struggle he gave up in desperation and satled for America 
where no one knew him or his story. - 

Arrived at Ellis Island, he passed satisfactorily all examinations until sud- 
adenly came the question: 

“Were you ever an inmate of a prison?” 

Francisco recoiled asif from a blow in the face! His embarrassment was 
apparent. The question was repeated slowly and with significant emphasis. 

Francisco threw back his head bravely, and told the whole pitiful little tale 
truthfully without reservation, but with a flea at the close. 

“You won't keep me out for that, will you?’ he wailed. O, you don’t 
know what this means to me! Do let me stay and make a good name for my- 
self in this country of yours!’ 

Francisco's case was deferred, and the patient “Board” which has to hear 
and decide so many cases daily, in spite of Francisco’s pleadings and promises, 
and against the conviction of many of their own number, decided to abide by 
the letter of the law, and the young man who had set sail with such ea ger, hope- 
ful ambitions, was deported with a broken heart, anguished soul, and with a 
prospect of—what? 


BEYOND ALL HOPES AND DREAMS 


Thomas wrote to his aunt in New York announcing his madieibieeed arrival 
tn that city and asking-her to meet him. 

Thomas was a little chap when his aunt came to the New World to earn 
her living as a “hired girl.” Now she was married to a coachman and word 
silk gowns and feathers and high heels, while Thomas was grown into an 
awkward, re? gossoon of twenty-two, all legs and arms, but with a bit of @ 


fortune. 


The aunt was ashamed of him. It was evident to Thomas. 

He was ashamed of her for being ashamed of him! His warm Irish heart 
bumped in his breast. He told her simply that he would not go to her home, 
he would look out for himself. 

When Aunt Ellen crosses Broadway now-a-days, isn’t she that proud; 
shure, to be escorted safely across the street by her nephew with his brass but- 
tons and white gloves! 
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Our Country’s Young People 
Why Form Home Mission Study Classes ? 


OME missions deal with living problems, urith problems related to the 
/ / immediate moral and spiritual needs of the American people. Interest 
and instruction, res wait on the intelligent study of home missions. 

Why the home mission problems of to-day? 
| THEY ARE URGENT. We have an American frontier. Differing im many 
respects from the frontier of fifty years ago, it is no less insistent in tts need of 
the Gospel. Inta new communities the Cl) hristian church must go. And in old- 
er communities, too, readjustment and readaptions are necessary. Many 
churches in eastern states, once a dependable and an aggressive evangelizing 
force, now require aid similar to that which they once gave so heartily and so 
generously. The gradual drift of the constituency of rural churches toward 
urban life has lessened their financial vigor. Out of strength they have become 

weak. | 


| 
And in our new possessions there are vast and sacred ilethrasinas and a fresh 
set of conditions, to be met. Then, too, every year enough foreign speaking, 


peoples come to this country to populate fifty cities with twenty thousand in- 


habitants each. How are these changing and formidable conditions to be dealt 
«ith? What measure of money and aggressiveness are required? How are 
our American frontiers to be evangelized and C hristianized? These questions 


are living. 
x 


Twenty millions of people are within the compass of our - nated life en- 
ttrely outside all churches,—Jewish, Roman Catholic, or Protestant. No other 
question ought to be of more lively interest to all Christian men and women, 
than this:—How is ane Gospel to be made vital to these millions? 

ok x 


I gnorant of tt, they will continue to be alienated from the life which Christ 
came to give. The battles these millions are fighting against the forces of evil 
all be lost apart from the quickening and sustaining power of Him who said, 
“I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it more abundant- 
ly.” Luther's great words were not only for his century. They are for thts, too: 


“In our own strength we nought can do, 
To trust it were sure losing; | 
For us must fight the Right and True, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 


Dost ask for his name? 
Christ Jesus we claim; 

The Lord God of Hosts; 

The only God,—vain boasts 
Of others fall before Him.” 


It is because of the need so vividly voiced im these wells that the home 
mission cause is so tremendously important. It is related to the highest in- 
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terests of the Kingdom of our Lord. While it exists primarily for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of Christ among those who are in this country, the sway 
of home missions 1s world-wide. America will be a world-force for righteous- 
ness to the extent that the principles of Christ control the characters of the peo- 
ple. To the degree that the light He has brought 1s obeved, will the United 
States be a nation set on a mountain, its light unhidden. 

The moral and religious quality of a nation determines the depth and last- 
ingness of its effect for good on other nations. To the extent that the prin- 
ciples of Christ are taught with wisdom and vigor, the nation will strengthen 
morally and religiously. 

Aggression is required that the weak places may be made strong. Great 
sections of our country are yet unevangelized and unchristiamzed. In Wyom- 
ing there 1s a country with 12,000 inhabitants, in which, up to September, 
1904, there was but one town in which evangelical services were held regularly. 
Even now there are but a few towns in the county with such services, though 
there are three mining towns, within a radius of three miles, having a combined 
population of 3,000. In the country tt 1s said a rural population of fully 6,000 


have never had the help of a Christian minister of any denomination. 


* *K * 


THE STUDY OF HOME MISSIONS WIDENS VISION. “We then, that are 
strong,’ said Paul, “ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
ourselves.” Certainly! But how are the strong fo learn of the weak and their 
infirmities ? | 

Is there a surer wavy than that. by which members of a home mis- 
sion study class acquire such knowledge? Much of our acquaintance with real 
conditions must come through those 7vho have. given special study to the press- 
ing problems of our complex modern life. 

The number of those who are weak and in need of the help of the 
strong 1s far greater than most of those who are measurably intelligent respect- 
ing conditions in America, can imagine. In America are the great armies of 
the illiterate; the vast sumerged multitudes in our great cities; the throngs of 
foreigners who are without competent, or even sympathetic, leadership. 

AN INTELLIGENT STUDY OF HOME MISSIONS WILL PROMOTE A GROWING 
FAITH IN THE POWER'OF THE GOSPEL. Tle past century of home mission his- . 
tory 1s abundantly encouraging. At the beginning of the last century one per- 
son in every fourteen was a member of the Protestant evangelical church. At 
the beginning of this century one person in every four was a member of the 
Protestant evangelical church. The Protestant church grew more rapidly than 
the population. This encouraging progress was due, in a large meausre, to the 
heroism and self-denial and faithfulness of the pioneer home missionaries and 
their families. | 

x | 

THE STUDY OF HOME MISSIONS WILL INCREASE PRACTICAL, DEFINITE IN- 
TEREST IN THE HOME MISSION CAUSE. As we think, we are; and as we are, we 
go. Itis those, who, through the study of what has been achieved, and of what 
it is essential now to do, who will come to have the required practical intelligent 
interest in this chief of causes. It is those «ho think on the needs of their 
fellow-men and come into a symbathetic attitude toward them, who are likely 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE | 289 


to go forth to meet those needs. 


| 
E heartily commend to the Congregational young people who are to form: 

home mission study courses at the beginning of this year, the admirable 
text-book by the Rev. Howard B. Grose, “Aliens or Americans?” We 

have already commended Mr. Grose’s book in these words: He has assembled 
a mass of valuable information. He has presented it graphically and interest- 
ingly. He has written in a fatr and generous spirit. He has produced what is 
likely to prove to the average general ‘reader i” most informing and useful book 
on the alien invasion. 
The book contains three hundred pages, 1s handsomely bound and fully 
tllustrated. Price, in cloth, fifty cents; in paper, thirty-five cents. For copies, 
addresss C li cia H ome Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


Dr. J. D. Kingsbury’ 5 Message 


—* 


EV. J. D. “THE WIDELY BELOVED HOME MISSIONARY 
R SUPERINTENDENT OF SOUTHERN IpAHO, Mexico, UTAH, ARIZONA, AND 
NEVADA, ANDASPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON 
THE MISSIONARY FIELD, HAS SENT TO THE PASTORS OF CHURCHES IN HIS TERRI- 
TFRY THE FOLLOWING VERY HELPFUL AND SUGGESTIVE LETTER, IT HAS IN IT A 
MESSAGE OF VALUE TO ALL YOUNG PEOPLE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. If 
CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL THAT IS APPLICAMLE TO THE LIVES AND WORK OF ALL 
CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN. | 
Dr. KINGSBURY’S STRONG HOLD ON TIE AFFECTIONS OF THOSE WHO ARE 
INTIMATELY ACQUAINTED WITH HIM IS EXPLAINED IN PART BY HIS SYM- 
PATHETIC AND CHEERING ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS ASSOCIATES, IN A PERSONAL 
NOTE JUST RECFIVED FROM HIM, HE REFERS IN THIS WAY TO THE PASTORS ON 
"HE HOME MIS- BREATHE THE 
(STON -.BIELD VERY SPIRIT OF 


“THEY ARE EAR- TE GOSPEL : 
NEST, . FEARLESS, Sa We have come to 


the season when 
our Church wark 
is most fruitful. 
We expect rich 
harvests in the 
wiuiter time and 
look for og in- 
gathering of 
many and the up- 
building of the 
hinedom of our 
God, 


SELF -SACRIFICING }y 
MEN) I? 
ONE'S BLOOD TO 
SEE HOW THEY 
RECEIVE AND ACT 
UPON ANY LOVING 

SUGGESTION. ONE | 
OF THE INSPIRA- ||, 
TIONS OF MY LIFE a 
IS THE ACQUAINT- | 
ANCE WITH THE 
MEN) AT THE 

FRONT,—THE SOL- ak 
DIERS OF JESUS '\ ready trying. to 
WHO) GIVE ALL | And vou may. 
FOR SERVICE AND SOUTH EXTENDS A WELCOME #ender a_ better 
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LOVE.” Worps PESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS.—From the  fersonal service. 
SUCH| AS THESE Constitution (Atlanta). Mavi vour 
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freipful brother, suggest some things wich belong to the experience of my life? 

I. WE MUST REMEMBER OUR PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP TO JESUS CHRIST 
Our Lorp. The beginning of all Christian life is in close fellowship with Him. 
All labor ts lost if we go far from Him. In the ministry we are His chosen 
ones. We goat His bidding. We bear His message. Wedo His will. What- 
ever we do 1s for His sake and in Hts name. He goes before us, shows the 
way, plans for us and keeps constant oversight as the work goes on. He knows 
every family, moves upon every heart. W e on, nm close confidence and 
ubedient love. 

Commune with your Lord. Open your heart to Him. Let personal life 
melt into penitent, humble prayer. Take His promises. Rest upon Hts word. 
Come close to Him, and your soul shall be bathed in His love, and your union 
with Him shall be sweet, tender, and you shall know the meaning of those 
words, “Abide in Me and I in you.” ‘The secret of power with men ts com- 
muunion with God. 

We are to believe, with no doubt, nm the constant presence i our Lord. 
That word, ‘Lo I am with you,” 1s forever true. 

He ts with you in the study, in the pulpit, in pastoral work. He goes with 
you from house to house. You are never alone. His Spirit whispers to you, 
gives comfort, interprets the Word, helps to understand each datly providence. 

It happens now as in the olden tume, and 1s true for us, “It 1s not ye that 
speak, but the S pirtt of your Father that speaketh in you. ” 

2. WE MUST NEVER FORGET THAT THE PATTERN OF OUR MINISTRY IS AFTER 
THE LIFE OF OUR LorD. /V’hen He was a missionary on earth He knew the 
people, their homes, their joys, their woes. He knew the secret avenues lead- 
ing to the aching heart, and along those sient pathways of thought and feel- 
ing he bore the message of love. 

Would we be ike Him? We must babes men, enter tnto their fellowship, 
share life with them. We must know the strong, active, successful men. We 
must know the weak, the-helpless, the neglected. Our gospel must bring heal- 
ing to the sick, comfort to those who are ‘ready to die. The pastor's very pres- 
ence ts the suggestion of an immortal hope. | 

Go lovingly, hopefully, prayerfully from house to house, for you bear a 
Father's love of His needy chidren. 

3. TAKE THE CHILDREN INTO YOUR HEART. Our Lord took them in His 
arms. They did not fear Him. So the minister of our Lord will love the 
children. Is he the shepherd? These.are his lambs. We must not get too far 
away from child life. There is something wrong when children shrink from 
us, and that wrong is in us. Our life, our loving service, our piety must be 
such as to attract the child life. | 

This child nature never dies. God's child may wander far and long, till 
the years are very late, but he 1s stilla child. Weare all children. We speak 


to those who call themselves old, but they are children still. It is a beautiful 


emphasis laid on child life 1 in the words of our Lord: “Verily, I say unto. you, 
whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 


enter therein.” 


4. YOUR PARISH IS NOT MERELY THE PLACE WHERE YOUR MEMBERS LIVE. 


Our Lord went into the country. He knew the “regions round about.” Would 


we follow Him? We must go out on the prairie, up into the hills, into gf away 
places, where God’s children live im seclusion. | 
Your realm extends to the place where you meet the field of your neigh- 
boring hastor. We are to cover the earth. Your wider parish is your little 
world in which you carry the gospel to every creature. 
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Be an evangelist, your own evangelist, among ail the ieiaia far and near. 
Look not for some other one. Remanery say to the waiting Lord: “Here am 
IT. Send me.” 

5. mn order to have the largest influence, HAVE A CARE FOR YOUR OWN 
SPIRIT. Be compassionate, tender. sympathetic, untiring, bearing with patience, 
to all men, the inspiring theme of all the Christian centuries, “God is love.” 

Have hope for all men. No child is so far removed that he may not hear 
his Father's voice. There is always hope. 

We serve a leader who knows no fear, whose plans never fail. He has 
taught us to believe in the beautiful parable of the rain and the snow. “So 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto 
me void, but tt shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereunto I sent it.” 

My Dear Brother, evangelize your Church. Expect inereeians results. 
Bring souls into the Kingdom this very season. Remember the words of our 
Lord: “Say not ye, There are yet four months and then cometh the harvest? 
_ Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the elds ; for they are 

white already to harvest.” 
A frectionately Ever, 


Encouragements 


By SAMUEL McCLANAHAN 


There are manifest encouragements for prosecuting this work. Just set- 
tling in this new land, under new conditions, these people of foreign speech are 
unusually accessible to new formative influences. The comparatively new gos- 
pel has a peculiar charm and impressiveness for them when, in this strange land, 
it comes to them in their own tongue, wherein they were born. Dr. Emrich of 
the Congregational Church recently illustrated this by the feeling which he him- 
self has for the German he learned at his mother’s knee, and cited the pathos 
with which Jacob Riis, that genuine American, alludes to his old Danish home 
and his old Danish language. Work among. them brin gs returns. Over three 
hundred Protestant Magyars presented themselves as applicants for church 
membership upon the first Sunday, when tt was proposed to organize a Hun- 
garian Protestant Church among them at Perth Amboy, N. J . In twenty-two 
years Rev. Antonio Arright, the Italian Presbyterian minister of New York has 
received 1,200 Italians into the church on profession of faith and has been tn- 
strumental in sending fourteen students into the mimstry. In evidence of con- 
version, in missionary zeal and in liberality converts among the people who do 
not speak English, shame many English-speaking Christians. | 
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A Missionary Processtonal Hymn 


“All nations shall serve him,” Paahns ESLER 


By Rev. CHARLES A. JONES, 


Kane. 


Home Missionary Superintendent of Pennsylvania 


DD 


‘Charles Arthur Jones, 1906. 


. 
| . From ev’ ry clime and coun-try We gath-er in riis name, bs mold-ing men and na--tions, 
a -@ -@ 
= ij L 
ich 
Unison 
y For - ev - er : the same; His way is ev-er wide-ning, His truth to tull-ness glows, 
His 7 life is' a - bun - dant ¢-ven. - flows A men ! 
: ra | --— 
2. The world is Thine, O Master! 
Sower and reaper, guide; 
’ The harvest quickly whitens, 
Full sheaves, not tares abide: 
The weary, heavy-laden, 


The sin-oppressed and blind 
Can know the Love, unfailing, 
Most wonderful and kind. 


Breathe Thou upon us, Spirit; 
Inspire each throbbing heart 
To richer, fuller service 
Where all can find a part. 
Till earth shall know no sorrow, 
Till heaven full jov shall gain, 
And over all, triumphant, 
Emmanuel shall reign! 


AMEN. 
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Some Recent Writers on 
Immigration Problem 


_ HOWARD B. GROSE 
WO questions confront us 

squarely as we approach 
First, the com- 
mon one, What do we think of 


this subject. 


the immigrant? And second, 
the less common but not less 
important one, What does the 
immigrant think of us? It will 
do us good as Americans and as 
Christians, to consider both of 
these frankly. Honestly what is 
your attitude toward the ordi- 
nary immigrant? Do you want 
him and his family, if he has 
one, in your church? Do you 
not prefer to have him in a mis- 
sion by himself? Would you 
not rather work for him by 
proxy than with him in person? 
Do you not pull away from him 
as far as possible if he takes a 
seat next to you in the car? 
Actual contact is apt to mean 
contamination, germs, physical 
ills. He is ignorant and uncul- 


ent realizations? 


tured. You desire his conver- 


sion—in the mission. You wish 
him well—at a convenient dis- 
tance. You would much more 
quickly help send a missionary 
to the Chinese in China than be 
a missionary to the Chinaman in 
America, would you not? Think 
it over, Christian, and determine 


your personal relation to the im- 


migrant. Is he a brother man, 
or a necessary evil? Will you 
establish a friendly relation with 
him, or hold aloof from him? 
Does your attitude need to be 
changed ? 

What, now, do you suppose 
this “undesirable” immigrant 
thinks of America and Protes- 
tant Christianity? What has he 
reason to think, in the light of 
his previous dreams and pres- 
What does 
Protestant Christianity do for 
him from the time he reaches 
America? What will he learn 
of our free institutions in the 


tenement slums, or labor camps, 


or from the “bosses” who treat 
him as cattle—that will teach 
him to prize American citizen- 
ship, desire religious liberty, or 
lead a sober, respectable life? 
If we are in earnest about the 
evangelization of the immigrant 
we must put ourselves in his 


place occasionally and get his 


point of view. When we think 
fairly and rightly of the immi- 
grant, and treat him in real 
Christian wise, he will soon come 


to think of us that our religion 


is real, and this will be a long 
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HERA: 


By 


KATHARINE R. CROWELL 


step toward the change we de- 
sire him to undergo. We shall 
never accomplish anything until 
we realize that the coming of 
these alien millions is not. acci- 
dental but providential. —From 
“Aliens or Americans?” 

Just think over the _ best 
Americans you know; or know 
about. “You are studying “United 
States History,” of course. Now 
—think! You want great Ameri- 
cans, you know. Begin with 
Washington, and think dowwn— 
or up!—to this very Sunday. 
You may have five minutes. So 
write down the list. Ready? 
Now, check off those who be- 
lieved the Bible and tried to live 
up to its teachings. 
Americans, I ‘said; that means 
men, and it means women, too. 


Everyone i is checked. I thought ; 


so! and on this Sunday and all 
Sundays, and through the week 
beside, it is this kind of Ameri- 


can that we want to make of all 


the children whom we saw com- 
ing in at Ellis Island, and of all 
who have come: since; for— 
think a moment—every day 


Great 


since we were there, the chil-_ 


dren have been streaming in— 
under the Flag. They will all 
be twenty-one years old some 
day! And so will you. 

So on Sundays and on other 
days, Christian people are trying 
to help the foreign boys and 
girls to become that kind of 
Americans.—‘Coming <Ameri- 
cans” (Juvenile). 


ISABELLE HORTON 


The presence in our cities of 
foreign population in crowded 
districts is a challenge to mis- 


sions. It costs something in 


money to send a _ missionary 
across seas to Africa, to China, 


to India, and to support him) 


there; it costs more in loss of 
life and health from unfavorable 
climate and unaccustomed ways 
of living. Providence is now 
sending the nations to us. Since 
1857, three hundred thousand 
Chinamen have come to dwell 
among us, paying their own 
transportation and expenises. 
They burn incense to idols in 
their joss-houses in New York 
and Chicago. Catholic Italy and 
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atheistic Bohemia are within our 
gates. The appeal of Africa in 
America is not less imperative 
because it lacks the glamour of 
distance. The churches are 
awaking to this need, but the 


awakening is not swift enough 


for the crisis. There must be 
a multiplication of effort, and an 
increase of efficiency along all 
lines. The battle must be won 
within the present quarter 
century. 

Enough is being done to in- 
spire greater effort. The Con- 
gregational Church points with 
pride to the fact that in the past 
twenty years it has increased the 
number of its German churches 
in America, from twenty to one 
hundred and forty-two; its Bo- 
hemian, from none to forty- 
nine; its Scandinavian to one 
hundred and ten. This is large- 
ly due to home missionary ef- 
forts. First, a lone woman, go- 
ing through alley and byway, 
making friends with the chil- 
dren and coaxing them into a lit- 
tle Sunday service; then a Sun- 
day school organized over a shop 
_ or a saloon, perhaps; next a mis- 
sion with its appeal to fathers 
and mothers; then a _ church 
with a building and pastor of its 
own—this is the history that re- 
peats itself in the progress of 
missions as we seek to aid in 
answering our own prayer, “Thy 
Kingdom come.” Presbyterian 
and Baptist, Methodist and Lu- 
theran Reformed have done 
enough, at least, to forever set- 


tle the question whether foreign-. 


ers are accessible to the Gospel. 


They can be reached by loving ' 
ministry and faithful preaching, | 
here as well as in lands over the © 
seas.—From “The Burden of the. 


City.” 
_ Jt would be wrong to say that 


the foreign people who now 
come to us will dull our religious 


- faculties and make them less im- 


pressionable. Nothing could be 


PROF. E. A. STEINER 
further from the truth; for es- 
sentially they are a religious p2o- 
ple, and even now there are 
taking place among them great 
religious developments. I believe 
that in the crude state in which 
the present immigrant comes he 
is ready for the best the church 
can give to him. No one church 
is equal to the task, and, antag- 
onistic as they may be towards 


one another, I believe the nation 


needs both the Protestant and 
Catholic types; that the field 
now is so large and the problem 
so difficult, that they both need 
to put forth their best efforts. 
Each needs to prove Lessing’s 
story of the “Three Rings;” 
each needs to prove that it has 
the true ring, the true message 
of redemntion, and it can prove 
that best by living its best, and 
bv noblest endeavor for those 
children of men who have 
brought to our doors the prob- 


lem of Christianizing the whole. 


world.—“‘From “On The Trail 
of the Immigrant.” 
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Women’s Work and Methods 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 
By Mary Wooster MILLs 


ECRETARY GROSE, by his 
recent admirable book ‘Aliens 
or Americans,” has compelled 
the reading public to give attention 
to the immense problem now confront- 
ing the American people. And the 


is a conscience-awakener. After 
reading it, there is for the intelligent, 
American, Christian woman no evad- 
ing of the awful, immediate, impera- 
tive obligation toward our brothers 
and sisters, coming to us from over 


THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


eyes of many, who have heretofore 
given little thought to the question of 
Immigration, have opened. 
Secretary Grose’s statistics are sur- 


prising and his statements convincing. 


No wonder that after reading it we, 
too, ask with him regarding the im- 
migrants, “What is the church of 
America to do with them?” What she 
can do, she ought ta do and do quick- 
ly. If his first book is an eye-opener, 
his second, “The Incoming Millions” 


the sea. Secretary Grose tells of what 
is actually being done by the churches 
and by the benevolent and philanthro- 
pic organizations of our country. 
Pitifully inadequate as it all is, it is 
nevertheless encouragine to know that 
a beginning has been made in the right 
direction. 

It may be well just now, while the 
attention is aroused and the conscience 
alert to call to mind one of the first 
established, and best equipped agen- 
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cies for carrying on effective, evange- 
listic effort among the foreign peo- 
ples in America. This is The Schauf- 
filer Missionary Training School of 
Cleveland, Ohio, founded twenty 
years ago by that modern missionary 
hero and “Apostle to the Slav,” 
Henry A. Shauffler, D. D. 

Beginning work among the Slavic 
people of Cleveland twentv-five years 
ago he stood almost alone for years, 
with few helpers, meagre facilities, 
and very little support. To meet the 
needs of the work and to secure what 
is known on the foreign field as 
“native helpers,” The Schauffler Mis- 
sionary Training School, then known 
as the Bible Readers’ Home was 
established. Seven different nation- 
alities have been trained in this school. 
They are working in thirteen different 
_ states, carrying the gospel into the 
homes, among women and children, 
_ with courage and zeal and effective- 
ness. Quiet and unheralded as the 
work of this school is, it has been just 
the foundational work needed, and far 
reaching in its results. Sunday 
schools begun, churches established, 


communities transformed, have been. 


the unvarying record which has fol- 
lowed the labors of the graduates of 
this school. 

Now, at length, it would seem the 
Home Missionary Societies of the 
churches are awaking to the needs of 
just this kind of work, which Dr. 
_ Schauffler, with his prophetic eye, be- 
gan in such humble guise twenty years 
ago. They are asking, “Where are 
the women who can carry for us, in 
the language needed, our message of 
love and sympathy to our alien sis- 


ters?” Certainly women are needed, 


and here let Mr. Grose speak. “If 
the alien women among the incoming 
millions are to be evangelized, it will 
be done by American women who are 
filled with this Christ-like spirit of 
personal service.” The American 
‘woman, sweet of spirit and full of 
self-sacrificing devotion can do much, 
—infinitely more than is now being 
done. But there is one who can do 


more, and can do it with far greater 
effectiveness. That one is the trained, 
cultured, consecrated, spiritually 
minded young woman, herself of the 
race whom she would serve. 

Far too long have we waited for 
these trained young women. Far too 
long have we forgotten what our 
women of foreign speech crave most 
in this new country. Far too long 
have we neglected to use the only 
adequate means of Americanizing our 
foreigners by 
homes; and surely “it is high time to 
awake out of sleep.” 
school in the country so well equipped, 
so efficient in its work, so economical- 
ly administered, so adapted for large 
service among our foreign women and 
little children, so competent to supply 
the immediate demands of the Mis- 
sionary Societies as The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School; for it 
has been doing this very kind of 
work now recognized as vitally neces- 
sary all the years of its existence. 

Go with me if you will to western 
Pennsylvania, among its one hundred 
thousand Slovak miners and opera- 
tives, and watch that sweet-faced, 
brave, young Slovak woman, a grad- 
uate of the School, going in and out 
among the homes of these people, 
reaching a helping hand to that moth- 
er, who, with many little children has 
just come from the far away country, 
and with no word of English to tell 
her heart-ache for a friend. See how 
the faces of the children light up as 


they hear that beautiful story of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, told by one who 


speaks not only their own tongue, but 


the language of the wonderful new 


country as well. If these children are 
to be made over into Americans with 
a real love for our people and our 
principles, who so well fitted to do it 
as she who comes to them at the hour 
of their greatest need with sympathy 
and helpfulness! | 

Or go to Detroit, with its seventy 
thousand Poles, and see that young 


missionary, a graduate of the School, 


bringing the newly arrived mothers to 


evangelizing their 
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church and the hikinen to Sunday 
school, teaching them to sew, cook, 
sing, play the organ, and a hundred 
things new and strange and wonder- 
ful. See how in every perplexity, the 
mothers fly to their missionary, and 
see her when sickness comes, blessing 
the entire family with her big 
ministrations. 

Or again, go to Chicago, with its 
third largest Bohemian city in the 


world, and see that great primary 
Sunday school class of tiny Bohemian 
tots, too young to know any tongue 
save that of their mother, and hear 
them recite the stories of the Bible, 
and the Gospel Hymns of praise, 
taught .by that consecrated and train- 
ed young Bohemian graduate of the 


School. 


Or visit with me the Juvenile Court 


of Cleveland some morning, and ob- 
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serve those tiny boys, not yet out of 
dresses, and those little girls, scarcely 
able to talk plain, who have been ar- 
rested for theft or disorder because 
their only home was the street; and 


see that young woman, at home in five. 


languages, trained in the School, act- 
ing as Court interpreter and becom- 
ing sponsor for these tiny waifs, fol- 
lowing them up day after day with the 
loving care of a mother, until they can 
be rescued from their dangerous en- 
vironment. 

Or go to New England with me and 
visit Holyoke and New Britain and 
see those two Polish girls from Po- 
land, trained in the School, doing 
pioneer work among their own peo- 
ple in these cities;—work as truly 
pioneer and as beset with difficulties, 
as was that of Judson or Paton or 
Livingston. 

After seeing its work, and_investi- 
gating its record, and consfdering its 


opportunities, ask whether 
right here is not the place to find the 


-answer to our question and the solu- 


tion of our problem. | 

Note that the School has already its 
building, its wide field for practical 
service, embracing thirty different 
tationalities: that it has no debt, and 
already a small endowment, and a 
corps of teachers many of whom, not 
only know the languages, but the 
characteristics and peculiarities of the 
races they train; who have themselves 


had long years of experience in direct - 


missionary work among the foreign- 


ers, and have thereby learned, not only - 


what the young woman in training 


needs, but what those need to whom © 


she goes. . 
Note that the Sehnsl| is situated in 


the leading city of the growing Middle - 
West with three-fourths of its four 


hundred thousand of foreign birth or 
parentage ; that it is mid-way between 
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those other large cities, New York 
and Chicago, which have the same 
proportion of foreigners; and that it 
has already reached out its helping 
hand in every direction in our country, 
to the North and the South, the East 
and the West as occasion has called. 

Note again that it is not a Cleve- 
land School except in location, for its 
students remain in Cleveland only 


long enough to graduate; nor is it 


Congregational only, though begun 
and carried on under Congregational 
auspices, for it is giving its graduates 
to Methodists, Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples and Methodist Protestants. Nor 
does it confine its ministrations to our 
own country, for Austria claims the 
service of one, and of China’s mission- 
aries, one is there because of the 
personal Christian work of some of 
these young women. Not interstate 
alone, not interdenominational alone, 
but international in its influence ; may 


enlarge its 
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it not be the very agency, under God, 
to be used in meeting this great and 
pressing problem of immigrant assimi- 
lation? | 

It is lacking nothing in appropriate-_ 
ness of location, its home in the very | 
heart of American Poland and Bo- 
hemia ; lacking nothing in opportunity, 
its parish the wide world; lacking 
nothing in faculty equipment its teach- 


ers living on little and giving long 


hours of service; lacking nothing in 
historic setting, no name known bet- 
ter in missionary annals than Schauf- 
fler ; lacking nothing in its future pos- 
sibilities, for thirty million foreigners 
await its service; it is lacking 
only one thing, the means to 
scope and_ increase 
its facilities, treble its graduates, 
meet the ever enlarging demands 


upon it, and _ enter successfully 

the ever widening field of its 

activity. 


tion is invaluable. 


year to raise $15,000. 


Up-to-Date 


RS. WILLIAM KINCAID, President of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union of New York State has prepared 
a tasteful leaflet with the above title, giving in the form of 
questions and answers a resume of the work accomplished by the 
New York women during the past year, and their proposed work 
for the coming twelve months. 
that the New York State Union, since its organization twenty- 
three years ago, has raised for home missions $202,017.61. This 
sum has been contributed by Ladies’ Societies, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Sunday Schools, Children’s Bands, and Indi- } 
viduals. The Union has nearly four hundred auxiliaries of which 
ninety-three are young people’s societies. 
five home-land organizations, contributing proportionally to 
each, and not the least value of this little leaflet is the incidental 
information, it contains with respect to these home-land societies. 
A similar leaflet was issued last year by the New Jersey State 
Union, entitled, “Our Work in a Nutshell.” 
presses the scope and purpose of both these leaflets. 
busy days, with their multitudinous appeals, the gift of condensa- 
Here, in ten pages of an envelope leaflet, is 
contained everything that one need to know for an intelligent 
comprehension of the home missionary work of our churches. 
The ladies of New York have set their mark for the current 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


4 November, 1906. 


Not in Commission last year. . 

Blanchard, J. L., Denver, Colo. 
Hollinger, Edward S., Portland, Ore. 
Evans, Harry, Ipswich, So. Dak. 
Gray, Thomas R., Sedalia, Mo. 
Hammer, Henry A., Wellston, Okla. 
McCurry, T. B., Grady, Ga. 
Mathews, James L., Bearhead, Fla. 
Ruder, Peter, Traer, Kan. 
Spivey, Garrian M., Svea and Westville, 


Fla. 
White, W. D., Omega and Linwood, Ala. 
Recommissioned. 
Andrewson, S. M., Clintonville, Wis. 
Bobb, J. C., Fountain, Colo. 
Burkhardt, Paul, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga. 


Clark, Allen, Manvel, No. Dak. 

Davies, David F., Catasauqua, Penn. 

De Barritt, Alfred, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

Eekel, J. O., Blanchard, Ariz. 

Futch, James M., Elarbee, Fla. 

Gasque, Wallace, Gilmore, Ga. 

Griffith, Thomas L., Cambria, Minn. 

Huelster, Anton, Michigan City, Ind. 

Ireland, Edwy S., Lopez Island, Wash. 

Jones, John L., Ione, Ore. 

MeKay, Charles G., Atlanta, Ga. 

Miller, Albert C., Willow Lake, So. Dak. 

Nelson, Frank, Titusville ,Penn. 

George L., Colorado Springs, 
olo. 

Preston, Hart L., Trent, Wash. 

Stillmann, Orson A., Buffalo, Wyo. 


RECEIPTS 


November, 1906. 


MAINE—$10.27. 
Bristol, Union, 4; South Freeport, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$829.87. 


Bennington, 10.32; ‘ ; 
Lebanon, 9.55. . 10; 


VERMONT—$255.79. 


Brownington and Barton Landing, 32.79; 
Burlington, ist, 165; Middlebu 48 : Put- 
ney, 5; Westford, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$6,647.24; 0 
legacies, $2,357.74. of which 


Mass. Home Miss. Soe. by Rev. J. Coit, 
Treas., 3,603.10; by request of donors, 116. 
Ayer, ist, 1.14; Boxford, 1st, .35; S. S., 25; 
Byefield, 6; Dalton, S. S., Home Dept., 15; 
Essex, &.'S., Thanksgiving Offering, 10: 
Mrs. E. A. Salmond, 5; Hatfield, 


S., 5; Haverhill, West S. S., to const. Rev. | 


R. W. Dunbar an Hon.~L. M., 50; E. W. 
Welch, 5.35; Holyoke, list, 23.37; Laneaster, 
Woman’s Aux., 15; Lowell, Estate of Lu- 
cinda R. Parker, 5.41; High St., 70.92; 
Lynn, No. S. S., 9.32; New Bedford, Trin. 
Y. P. C. A., 28.70; Newton Center, Estate of 
Mrs. L. E. Ward, 1,480.67; Newtonville, A 
Friend, 25; Northampton, ‘“M. C.,” 20; Sa- 
lem, Tab., 21; Springfield, North, 59.25; 
Stockbridge, Miss A. Byington, 100; Ware 
Silver Circle, 15; Watertown, Estate o 
Mrs. Jane Snow, 871.66; Williamstown, 1st 
S. S., 10; Worcester, Miss A. J. Bradley, 50. 


S207. ISLAND—$215.60, of which legacy, 


Pawtucket, Estate of Hugh McCrum, 
207; Saylesville, Memorial, 8.60. 


CONNECTICUT—$2,852.19, of which leg- 
acy, $371.42. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 
86.69. For salaries of Western Supts., 
1,350. Total, $1,436.69. . 

Ansonia, ist, 32.42; Berlin, Estate of 
Harriet N. Wilcox, 371.42; Bridgeport, 
South S. S., 25; Collinsville, 60.18; Crom- 
well, Ist, E. S. C., 40; Ellington, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Bradley, 1.50; Greenwich, 2d, 93; 
Hadlyme, 9.35; Hartford, Mrs. M. A. Wil- 
liams, 20; Meriden, Center C. E., 20; Mid- 
dletown, ist, S. S., 25; 3d S. S., 12.62; New 
Haven, A Thank Offering, “M. J. C.,” 10; 
New London, ist Ch. of Christ, 22.40; New- 
town, S. S., 20; Norwich, list, 17.75; North 


Haven, S. S., 16.46; Plainville, A Friend, 


30; Shelton, 15; Southington, A. R. Pender, 
1; Southport, 130; Stafford Springs, 40.40; 
Wauregan, Mrs. J. A. M. Atwood, 50; West 
Suffield, A Friend, 2. | 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, 
Treas.: Salary Fund, 150; Bridgeport, So. 
Ch. L. Benev. Soc., 45; New 1st, 
150; Wethersfield, C. E., 5. Total, $350. 


NEW YORK—$10,318.65; of which legacies, 


| 
Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; Bridgewater, 20; 
Brooklyn, Estate of Mrs. C. S. Buck, 7,000; 
Estate of Ralph Dunning, $2,375; Clinton 
Ave., 37; East Bloomfield, ist, 12.59; Ithaca, 
1st, 61.52; Miller’s Place, S. S., 1.75; New 


York City, North~25; Bethany S. S., 20; 


Riverhead, Sound Ave., 31.10; Sherburne, 
1st, 716.34; Westmoreland, 1st, 13.35. 


NEW JERSEY—$12. | 
Bloomfield, Mrs. J. Oakes, 5; East Or- 
ange, Swedes, 2.50; Plainfield, Swedes, 4.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$126. 
Philadelphia, Central, 121; Warren, Beth. 


Scand., 5 


GEORGIA—$32. | 
Atlanta, Central, Ladies’ Union, 32. 


ALABAMA—$5. | 
Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke: Anda- 


lusia, Antioch, 2; Ashland, 2; Strond, Mount 
Pisgah, 1l. | 


LOUISIANA—$5. 
Bayon Blue, 5. 


FLORIDA—$8$5. | 
Lake Helen, ist S. S., 5. 


Dallas, ist S. S., 20; El Paso, 3; Garden 
— Galena, 1; Sherman, Rev. A. Crab- 
tree, | 
TENNESSEE—$40. | 

Knoxville, Pilgrim, 40. 
OHIO 


Ashtabula, Finnish, 1.25; Oberlin, Rev.. 


H. B. Hall, 25; Ravenna, Mrs. C. C. Can- 
field, 20. | 
INDIANA—$7. | 

Alexandria, 5; Indianapolis, Covenant, 2. 
ILLINOIS—$190.10. 


Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D., 


Peoria, German Reformed, 5. 
Alton, S. S., 7.02; Highland Park, R. W. 
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Patton, 50; Payson, 5. Scarborough, 100; 
Wheaton, College Ch. of Christ, 28.08. 


MISSOURI—$493.29. 

Bon Terre, ist, 75.37; Joplin, 1st, 9; Kan- 
sas City, Rev. F. L. Johnston, 9.37; Pros- 
pect Ave., 10.50; Kidder, 8.15; C. we 
Maplewood, 14.85; Nichols, 3.05; St. Louis, 
Pilgrim, 361. 


MICHIGAN—Legacy, $499.50. 
ae Estate of Amanda M. Cooley, 


IOW A—$114.60. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, 


Treas., 114.60. 


MINNESOTA—$415.42. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill: Benson, 
11.20; Glenwood, 2; Hancock, 36; Minne- 
apolis, Plymouth, 88.27; Montevideo, 35; 
Morris, 30; Northfield, J. W. Strong, D.D., 
5; Sauk Center, 19. Total, 

Ashley, 12; Audubon, 1.55; Backus, .70; 
Brook, 30; Brownton and Stewart, 3 : 
Calloway, 30; Clarissa, 6.95; Crookston, 10; 
Culdrum, Swedes, 2; Dugdale, .90; Edger- 
ton, 11; Eldred, .31; Erskine, 1.21; Hack- 
ensack, .85; Janesville, Rev. C. L. Hill, 1; 
Kasota, Swedes, 3; Lake Park, 1.55; Lock- 
hart, .45; Lyle, Ist, 50; Maplebay, 1.45 Ma- 
pleton, S. S., .86; Mazeppa, list, 4.01; Mrs. 
O. D. Ford, 5; Mentor, 1.31; Nymore, 1.16; 
Park Rapids, 1.71; Plummer, .44; Shevlin, 
.41; Solway, .93; Turtle River, 11.75; Win- 


.35 


KANSAS—$z2. 
Ransom, Ebenezer German, 2. 


NEBRASKA—$23.75. 
Arlington, Ch. of Christ, 1.25; Springfield, 


A Friend, 2.50; Sutton, German, 20 


NORTH DAKOTA—$119. 

Abercrombie, 2.50; Colfax, 1; Eldridge, 
6.50; Fredonia, German, 10; Harvey, Ger- 
man Bethlehem, 2; Eigenheim German, 8; 
Hope German, 2; Kinlin, German, Miss. 
Rally, 75; Jamestown, 12. | 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$8392.52. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Howard, 
A Friend, 190.97; Revillo, 10.30; Rev. H. G. 
Adams, 5. Total, $206.27. 

Bonesteel, 6; Fairfax, German, Bethle- 
hem, 30; Hope, German, 20; Java, Israel’s 


German, 15; Johannes German, 15; Special 


for Debt, 4; Johannesthal, German, 5; Sioux 
Falls, German, 16.75; Tyndall, 51.20; Valley 
Springs, 3.50; Wagner, list, 2.80; Worthing, 


MISSIONARY 


COLORADO—$104.70. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson. 
C. E. Soc., 6.80. 

Colorado Springs, 1st, 14.40; DENVER; Pil- 
grim, 5.60; Eaton, Men’s Kingdom Exten- 
sion Soc., 22; Highland Lake, 3.40; Long- 
mont, Ist, 42.50; Rye, Ist, 5; Trinidad, 1st, 5. 


Rye, 


WYOMING—$2.75. 


Woman’s Missionary Union, Miss E. Mc- 
Crum, Treas. Rock Springs, 2.75. 


MONTANA—$10. 
Received by Rev. W. S. Bell. Laurel, 10. 


UTAH—$20. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss A. Baker, 
Treas. Special, 20. 


OREGON—$143.31. 

Oregon Home Missionary Soc., by M. E. 
Thompson, Treas. Portlan Ist, 42.91; 
Hassalo, 22.40; Sunnyside, 25; St. John’s, 
Special, 10. Total, 100.31. 

Beaver Creek, German St. Peter, 25; 
Beaverton, Bethel, 8; St. John’s, ist, 10. 

Correction: Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 
C. F. Clapp, Treas., Gaston, 15; Hillside, 5; 
Patton Valley, 5. Total, $25. 

Erroneously acknowledged in October 
Receipts under Washington instead of 
Oregon. | 


WASHINGTON—$118.25. 


Aberdeen, Swedes, 3.25; Ritzville, ist 


.German, 50; German Zions, 70 


Less $5 erroneously acknowledged ~— 
in June from Lakeside and 
5.00 


| Balance ............$118.25 


CANADA—$5. 
Mille Roches, Ont., Mrs. A. J. Barnhart, 5. 


ALASKA—$818.75. 
Douglas, 10; Valdez, 8.75. 


November Receipts. 


Contributions ...... ... $10,504.14 
Legacies .. 12,810.66 


$23,314.80 

86.55 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Contributions for month of October, 1906. 

Ashford, 6.50; Bridgeport, King’s High- 
way, 6.52; Bristol, lst, 16.56; Cheshire, 21; 
Colebrook, 14.85; Ellsworth, 7.36; Foxon, 
7.25; Haddam Neck, Mrs. E. O. Lundquist, 
Personal, .75; Hartford, 1st, for C. H. M :S., 
83.69; Harwinton, 7.84; Ivoryton, Swedish, 
5; for C .H. M. S., 3; Kent, lst, 7.02; Litch- 
field, lst, 48.27; Meriden, lst, Rev. J. S. Ives, 
Personal, 10; New Britain, 1st, 38.69; New 
Haven, Emanuel, Swedish, 10; Simsbury, 
Ist, 16.72; Somersville, 3.75; Southport, 52; 
South Windsor, 2d, 18.07; Stamford, 7.54: 
Stamford and Greenwich, Swedish, 6; 
Thomaston, ist, for work at Eagle Rock, 
23.87; Waterbury, 2d, 661.73; Westbrook, 
10.32; Westford, 5; West Stafford, 6; West 
Woodstock, 14.30; Wethersfield, 70.30; W.C. 
H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, Sec- 
retary, Hartford, ist, Mrs. F. B. Cooley, 
Personal, for work among Foreigners in 


. maica Plain, Central S. 


Connecticut, 50; Bequest of Catharine J. 
Barnum, late of New Preston, Conn., 500. 
Total eevee? »739.90 


M. 
H. M. S. A 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. | 


Receipts in-November, 1906. 

Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Amesbury, Main St., 20; Assonet, 12; 
Athol, 47.79; Barre, 38.50; Beverly ane 
St., 5; Blackstone, 17; Boston, Central, 
522.24; Old South, 2,590; Park St., 6; 
Charlestown, Winthrop, 20.88; Dorchester, 
2d, Friend, 10; Roxbury, Eliot, 151.75; Ja- 
S., 29.393 1st, 196.56; 
Braintree, ist, Member, 4; South, 15; 
Brockton, Porter, 200; South, S. S., 22.50; 
Cambridge, No. Ave., 162; Chelmsford, 2; 
Chicopee Falls, 2d, 25.66; Clinton, German, 
5.50; Danvers, Maple St., H. D. S. S., 28.92; 
Falmouth, Woods Hole, 5; Finns, the Cape, 
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11.75; Fitchburg, Finn, 12; Foxboro, Beth- ~ 


any, 21.49; Payson Est., 5; Gloucester, 
Bethany, 15; Income of Hale Fund, 50; 
Harwich, 20.70; Hinsdale, 47.89; Holbrook, 
Winthrop, 4.05; Ipswich, So., 5; Lawrence, 
Armenians, 60; Lexington, Hancock, 75; 
Leominster, No., 17.27; S. S., 2; Lowell, 
Friend, 100; Lunenburg, 7.68; Marshfield, 
2d, 11.77; Maynard, Finn, 3.50; Medford, 
West, 40; Medway, Village, 13.91; Methuen, 
5; Montague, Turners Falls, 5.47; Newbury, 
ist, 1; Orange, Central, 30.74; Petersham, 
100; Quincey, Finns, 2.75; Wollaston, 81.07; 
Rochester, East, 5; Salem, Tabernacle, 
11.50; Sharon, 42.09; Springfield, Olivet, 
24.10; Taunton, Trin., 265.87; Webster, 40; 
Westhampton, 24; West Springfield, 1st, 
20; Income of Whiteomb Fund, 295; Whit- 
insville, E. Cent-a-Day Band, 13.21; Wor- 
cester, Finn, 1; Wakefield, Mrs. J. C. Whit- 
ing, for Annuity, 1,000; Washington Nat’l 
Bank, 24; Designated for Mr. De Barrit’s 
work, Melrose, Junior Dept., S. S., 1.75; 
Designated for C. H. M. S., Concord, Trin., 
3.10. 


| SUMMARY. i 
Lesignated for Mr. De Barrit’s — 
Designated for C. H. M.S. ...... ‘ 3.10 
Home Missionary 2.50 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
| NECTICUT. 


Receipts in November, 1906. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Bolton, 8; Bristol, Swedish, 4; Chester, 
12.73; Collinsville, 30.70; Coventry, 2d, 
10.75: East Hartford, 1st, 1.22; East Haven, 
1; Exeter (in Lebanon), 8.81; Glenwood, 
C. E., 1.30; Granby, Swedish, 3; Hartford, 
1st, for Italian work, 10; Kensington, for 
Italian work, 25; Lisbon, 10; Madison, 
35.42; Manchester, 2d, 132.66; for C. H. M.S., 
132.66; Meriden, Ist, S.S., 13.16; Meriden, 1st, 
5: Mianus, 12; Middefield, 92.59; Middle- 
town, ist, 55.72; Naugatuck, Swedish, 6; 
Napaug, 20.81; C. E., 10; New London, 1st, 
14.85; Northford, 10; Old Saybrook, 6.15; 
Plainville, Swedish, 5; Plantsville, 43.40; 
Rocky Hill, 26.12; South oe 6; for 
Cc. H. M. S., 6; Thomaston, Ist, 8.97; Swed- 
ish, 10: Waterbury, Bunker Hill, 7.54; West 
Cornwall, C. E., 10; Woodbridge, 12.05; To 
be used for Foreigners in Connecticut, 
3.73: Woodstock, ist, 14.53; W. C. H. M. U. 
of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, Secretary, 
Bridgeport, South, Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
 eiety, for work among Foreigners in Con- 
necticut, 
| 


tal eer e ee $847.87 
M, S. Cl. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIET 


Receipts for the Month of October, 1906. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Brooklyn, 1st German, 2.90; Danby, 10.40; 
Hornby, 1.25; Lakewood, 15; Middletown, 
North, 12.50; New York, Armenian, 10.76; 
Pulaski, 33.50; Roscoe, 10; Saratoga, 55; 
Spencerport, Friends, 2; W. H. M. Us, 5. 
Total, $368.31. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCI 


Receipts for the Month of November, 1906. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. . 

k River & St. Lawrence Association, 

. 8; Chenango Forks rey > 

008: '18;, De Ruy, 

- Homer, 20.39; ornby, 1.35; Iron- 

10; Johnsonburg, 1st, 3; New Ro- 

chelle, 2.75; New York, Finnish, 10; Perry 


Chenango For 


393 


Center, 10; Rensselaer Falls, 20.50; Syra- 
ecuse, Pilgrim, 5.25; Danforth Cheveliers, 
6; W. H. M. U., 65. Total, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in N ovember, 1906. 


Alvin B. ge Treasurer, Concord. 

Bennington, 5.50; Boscawen, 20.01; Can- 
dia, 6.65; Chester, 6.50; East Alstead, 5.79; 
Franklin, 22; Gilsum, 10; Hollis, 10.04; 
Keene, 20.89; Milton, 8.50; Newport, 17.73; 
Surry, 5. Total, $138.61. ! 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts in November, 1906. 


Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer Cleveland. 

Akron, West, 58; Ashtabula, First, 33.75: 
A. Pickett, 1; Ashtabula, 2d, Rev. W. H. 
Woodring, 5; Ashland, 22.86; Brookfield, 
15; Cincinnati, Storrs, C. E., 1; Cincinnati, 
Storrs, Personal, 2.50: Lawrence 
Cleveland, Cyril, 41; Collinwood, 12.50: Co- 
lumbus, Plymouth, Mrs. L. A. Converse, 5; 
Friend, 1; Rev. P. Jenkins, 7; Kent, 
J. G. Getz, 5; H. L. Spellman, 5: Little Mus- 
kingum, 1.80; Mansfield, Ist, S. A. J ennings, 
5; Friend, 2; Marfetta, ist (Branches), 
2.50; Medina, 18; C. E., 20: New London 15; 
North Monroeville, Mrs. Truesdall, 1; Mrs. 
Robbins, 1; Oberlin, 1st, 46.91: Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, 1; Mrs. Whipple, 1; Panesville, 25; 
Tallmadge, Per., 1.50; Toledo, 2d, Per., 1: 
York, 8. Total, $382.32. 

From Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer 
Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Euclid Ave. W. A., 20; Spring- 


field, Ist W. M. S., 2.50. Total, 22.50. 
eral Total, $404.82. | ene 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC., 


Reported at the National Office in Novem- 
| ber, 1906. : 


Akron, Ohio, West Ch. W. M. S., bbl. 
81.37; Bangor, N. Y., W. M. S., bbl., 22: 
Bennington Center, Vt., W. M. S., bbl. and 
cash, 95; Bridgeport, Conn., Olivet Ch., 
Montgomery Miss. Soc., box and bbl., 
76.71; Park St. Ch., H. M. S., box and bbl., 
139.68; South Ch., Woman’s Beneficent Soc. 
and Wednesday Workers, 2 boxes, 432.35: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Central Ch., Zenana Band, 
2 bblis., 185; Lewis Ave. Ch., box, 157.73: 
Canandaigua, N. Y., ist Ch., W. H. M. S,, 
box and 2 bbls., 173.50; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Euclid Ave. Ch., box and bbl., 180.25; Dan- 
ville, Vt., Ch. package, 20.80; Darien, 
Conn., Ist Ch., bbl., 59; Dover, N. H., ist 
Ch., Ladies’ H. M. S., box and bbl., 99.70; 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Cheerful Helpers, 62; 
Greenwich, Conn., 2d Ch., box, 300.07; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 4th Ch., Woman’s Union, box, 
181.50; Homer, N.Y.,Ch., box, 51.71; Littleton, 
N. H., Ladies’ Soc., bbl., 58.10; Manchester, 
N. H., Franklin St. Ch., Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 
2 bbls. and cash, 145; Middletown, Conn., 
Ist Ch., Ladies’ H. M. Soc., bbl., 101.42; 
Milford, Conn., Plymouth Ch., W. M. §S., 
bbl., 65; New Haven, Conn., Ch. of the Re- 
deemer, 2 bbls., 135; Humphrey St. Ch., 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., box and 2 bbls., 245.43; 
Norwich, Conn., Broadway Ch., W. H. M. S., 
4 boxes, 216.01; Oakville, Conn., Union Ch., 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., box and bbl., 63; Old Say- 
brook, Conn., Ist Ch., L. H. M. S., 2 bbls., 
140; Redding, Conn., W. H. M. Aux., bbl., 
55.62; Rockville, Conn., Union Ch., Ladies’ 
Aid Soc., box, 175; St. Johnsbury, Vt., North 
Ch., W. A., box, 100; Stonington, Conn., 
Six Members of the “Ten-Minutes-a-Day’ 
Soc., bbl., 50; Webster Groves, Mo., 1st Ch., 
W. A., box, bbl. and package, 195; West- 
ville, Conn., Ladies’ iss. Soc., bbl., 59. 
Total, $4,121.91. | | 
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WOMEN’S STATE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
1012 Iowa St., Oak Park, Ill; Secretary, Miss Annie 
A. McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord, N. H.; 

» Mrs. A. H. Flint, 604 Willis Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; » Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake &t., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized September, 1872. President, Miss Oatharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. 9th St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. V. 8. Fisher, 2131 E. Lake St., Minneapolis; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Bristol, 815 E. 18th St., Min- 


neapolis. 

3, » Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized March, 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Mobile; Treasurer, Nellie L. Clark, Marion. 

» MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND (hav 
ing certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Woman’s Home 
Missonary Association, organized February, 1880. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St., Newton, 
Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mary ©. HB. Jackson, 607 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie D. 
White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary, organ- 
ized June, 1880. President, Mrs. B. Lewis, 
S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Waterman, Gor- 
ham; , Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 Pine St., 


Bangor. 
Union, 


6, MICHIGAN, Woman’s Home Missionary 
organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. ee Wilson 
65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. L. P. 
Rowland, 369 Fountain St., Grand Rapids; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, 341 Worden St., Grand Rapids. 

7, KEANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. EB. Ingham, 
Topeka; Secretary, Mrs. Bmma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 
15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Wable, 1258 
Clay St., Topeka. 

8, OHIO, Woman’ s Home Missionary Union, organ- 
ized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small, 196 
Commonwealth Ave., Cleveland; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren 8St., Toledo. 


9, NEW YORE, Woman’s Home Union, 


caid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Secretary, Mrs. Chas. 

H. Dickinson, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N.J.; Treasurer, 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., Brooklyn. 

10, WISCONSIN, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized Oct., 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Grassle, 
Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 Chapin 
St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. Hanson, Beloit. 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized November, 1883. President, Mrs. L. 
B. Flanders, Fargo; Secretary and Treasurer, 
M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

ganized, July, 1884. President,.Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 

707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss =p 

Clarke, 395 Fourth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 

F. Clapp, Forest Grove. 

18, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 1884; 
reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. C. Wheeler, 

° 302 N. J. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. Edward L. 
; Smith, 725 14th Ave.; Treasurer, E. B. Burwell, 323 
ia Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

# 14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
a. Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
a K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
ae Mitchell; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman’s Congregational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
é. 1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Greenwich; 
Fi Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis St., Hartford; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Chas. S. Thayer, 64 Gillett St., Hart- 


ford. 
hs 16, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
ay organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
i |: 1229 Garfield Ave., Kansas City; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
W. McDaniel, 2729 Olive St., City, Treasurer, 
| Mrs. A. D. Rider, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 
i 17, ILLINOIS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
8 ganized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman. 
; 1012 Iowa St., Oak Park; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. G. H. 
Schneider, 919 Warren Ave. .» Chicago; Treasurer, Mrs. 


Mrs. J. 


Missionary 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William Kin- | 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas Park Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organ- 
ized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. P. Breed, Grinnell; 

retary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. K.. Edson, Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missi Union, organized June, 1887. President, 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 1689 Broadway, Oakland; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. 


M. J. Haven, 1329 Hzerrison St., Oakland. 
20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missi Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Mrs. J. E. Tut- 


tle, 1313 O St., Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. Bross, 
2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte J. 
Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized February, Mrs. E. M. Winslow, 
Daytona; Secretary, H. ‘Edmondson, Daytona, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Gutherite A. Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

, » Woman’s Home Missio Union, or- 
ganized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, 1211 
Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1888. President, 
Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, 130 W. Ave., Los Angeles; Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. C. Norton, Claremont. 

24, VERMONT, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. Fair- 
banks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. Evan Thomas, 
Essex Junction; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Brattleboro. | 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. F. D. Baker, 
3221 Franklin St., Denver; Secretary, Mrs. Joel Har- 
per, 653 So. Logan St., Denver; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sweet, St., Denver; Young People’s 
retary, Mrs. J. L. Blanchard, 1267 Gaylord Ste Denver. 

» WYOMING, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ies May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, Chey- 
enne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. W. Morrall, Sheridan. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized, Nov., 1888; new organization Oct., 1898. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. B. Norris, Marietta; Sec’y, Miss Jennie 
Curtiss McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Keand, Athens. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized April, 1889. President, Miss Mary L. Rogers, 
2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. L. 
DeMond, 128 N. Galvez St.; Treasurer, Miss Lena 
Babcock, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Tennessee Association, 
organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. Moore, 
926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. J. MeCann, Knoxville, Tenn, ; Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
C. Napier. 514 Capitol Ave., Nashville. 

81, NORTH CAROLINA, "Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion, organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. New- 
kirk, Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

$82, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinckley, 
Sanger Ave., Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1890. President, Rev. Alice Barnes 
Hoag, Orr; Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Heyward, Billings, 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
742 N. 19th St., Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. Osgood, 
Germantown; Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized October, 1890. - President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El] Reno; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36,,. NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized March, 
1891. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plainfield; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; Treasurer, Mrs. 
G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Woman’s Missionary Union, organized 
May 1891. President, Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Secretary, Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake 
City, on Treasurer, Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake 
City, U 
41, IDAHO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 
Secretary, Mrs. ©. EB. Mason, Mountain Home, Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Home Missionary Society 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President | 


H. CLARK FORD, Vice- President 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., JOSEPH B. CLARK, D.D. ; 
Acting General Secretary Editorial Secretary 
DON O. SHELTON, Associate Secretary 
WILLIAM HOWLAND, Treasurer | 


Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 


via’ 


—— 


SUPERINTENDENTS | 
Moritz Kk. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, O11. 
Rev. S. V. oS. Fisher, Seandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIRECTORS | 
CHARLES MILLS, D.D., Chairman.......Missouri GEORGE R. LEAVITT. D. Wisconsin 
REV. RAYMOND) REV, BASTEAN SMITS....].... Michigan 
GEORGE E. HALL. D.D............New Hampshire MR. EDWARD TUCKER..|................. Kansas aan 
S. H. WOODROW, D.D................ Massachusetts FRANK T. BAYLEY, D. D. Colorado ine 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON CHOATE,’ D.D., Acting Chairman 
PARKES CADMAN, D:D. MR. JAMES G. CANNON | 
HARRY P.. DEWEY, D.D. MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN t 
MR. JOHN  F. REV. HE NRY¥ KELSEY | i 
MR. CHARLES C. WES'T REV. LIVINGSTON L.. TAYLOR 


Rev. Chas. Hl. Small, Slavie Department, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Frenk Kk. Jenkins, D.D., ‘Tine South........ Atlanta, Ga, Rev; W. Bell... Helena, Mont. 
Rev. G. J. Powell... Furgo, N. Dak, Geo L. Todd Havana, Cuba. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 8 ie 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary... M: Line Missionary Suciety 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary NOW Hampshire Home Missionary Society. Concord, N. H. 
Alvin B. Cross, ‘reasurer......... Concord, N. H. 
kK. E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary. ... Massac husetts Home Cong’! Elouse, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Josiua Coit, Treasurer....... .609 Coug’l House, Boston, Mass. 
Kev. J. H. Lyon, Mperetary Rhode Istand Central Falls, R. I. 
Jos. Wm, Rice, Treasurer........- Providence, R. I. 
Kev. Joel S. Ives, Secretury...... Mission: iry Suc ie ty of Connecticut liartford, Conn. We 
Kev. C.-iW. Shelton, Secretary.... New York Home Missiotiary Sue iety Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Clayton Fiteh, ‘Treasurer....... Fourti Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Kev. Roy B. Guild, Secretary....? *Hlinvis = ig La Salle St., Chicago 
Miss A. D. Merrill, Treasurer..... Des Moines, lowa | ing 

Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. . Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society Topeka, Kan. 
Kev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary.:... Nebraska Home Missionary | Lincoln, Neb. i 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES a 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary.... North California Home Missionary Socie San Francisco, Cal. 
Key. John L. Maile, Seeretary..... South Los Angeles, Cal. | 

CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES | 

Lewis E. Snow, Superintendent, . St. Louis, Mo. 

LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: | 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay. over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as . 


Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
Gociety,and under its direction. 

° HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 
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